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ISSUE NUMBER FOUR. 


This issue of the Junior High Clearing House is offered 
with a great deal more confidence than any of the former 
bulletins. It has received appreciation which has not been 
expected and has gained members rapidly through the 
agency of present members. 

The greatest difficulty seems to be to convince the 
Junior High School folk that this is not a periodical gov- 
erned by the same regulations as those which are being 
published for profit instead of exchange of progressive 
ideas. It is not designed to be permanent; its greatest joy 
- will be to fulfill all promises to members in furnishing the 
full quota of eight bulletins containing material which 
could not have been collected by individuals for as much 
as one hundred dollars each. The only obligation any 
member assumes is the payment of the original fee, and 
notification when any copy of the bulletin fails to arrive. 

The time of publication is always variable. The size 
of the Bulletin similarly, but the smallest issue printed 
was of 40 pages. Issue Four speaks for itself. It contains 
the best we have been able to gather from interested mem- 
bers from their studies and experience. 

The task of production is not small; but that is hap- 
pily assumed because of the kindness with which readers 
have accepted what has been offered, and by the eagerness 
with which people all over the United States write for in- 
formation about the publication whose name has come to 
their notice. 

We do not ask kind treatment, but we receive it. What 
we welcome, however, is the rebuff of an earnest workman 
who will say he doesn’t like the way it is conducted, and 
conclude his anathema with splendid suggestions for im- 
provement of the publication. We receive suggestions on 
every hand and we try to employ all which seem desirable 
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and which are readily possible. 

In this issue several important articles appear, which 
we believe are singly worth all that may be required for 
membership. The reviews, the items of news of Junior 
High Schools, the letters, the notes, the suggestions, may 
all be counted as being over and above the term of delivery. 


Are Your Ideas Worth Anything? Let Us Judge 


Inserted in the pages is a sheet containing several 
questions which are embodied in every inquiry we receive 
for special information concerning Junior High practice. 
What we need is the testimony of such scope from five 
hundred teachers and principals of Junior High Schools 
throughout the United States to summarize for the good 
ideas they would furnish to the waiting thousands who are 
saying to themselves and their superiors: ‘‘What are we 
to do with these active little budding Americans of the 
new generation, and how shall we do it?’’ 

If every teacher had the initiative of the best in the 
land where it could be summoned to aid in teaching these 
pupils, a document not far below omniscience would be at 
the hand of the pedagogues. Granting that such possibility 
is remote, we must still admit that the slightest approach 
toward that goal will be worth while. One request seems 
to be repeated so much that its triteness must have been 
evident to all. It is: ‘‘What are you doing in your Junior 
High School?’’ To date, the only ones who know are the 
ones within their respective four walls. Each one thinks 
what he is doing is so unimportant that no one would care 
to know about it. On the contrary, it is the one important 
need. 

Eager listeners are always kind. The idea which 
some teacher or principal is nurturing as his own, is shared, 
no doubt, by a hundred others who furtively guard it until 
such time as the ‘‘populace’’ shall have grown progressive 
enough to accept it as useful. Emerson expresses it by 
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saying that the timid thinker is forced long after he had 
nurtured his thought to accept it from the mouth of an- 
other who reached the conclusion later and who dared to 
express it. 

There is ample call and ample excuse just now for 
each earnest teacher to express what he has ‘‘wished he 
could do with pupils’’ through many years of silent peda- 
gogical bondage. What has he discovered tc help pupils 
find ‘‘fun’’ in every school task? What has he suddenly 
found to be hampering the relationship between him and 
the pupils? Why or why not have the pupils been lulled 
into non-expressiveness by his class methods? What is he 
now doing to offset that very practice? How much of im- 
itation and how much of real thought has he discovered in 
his self-analysis as a teacher of live little beings of the 
tender years? How has he been cramping himself into the 
master and slave idea of school methods? How much of 
command and obey is there left in his system after being 
educated according to methods which are designed to make 
the teacher think for himself? How does he teach Geog- 
raphy? How does he get pupils to lie awake nights to read 
about the wilds of Asia? How does he get pupils to scout 
and recognize Latin expressions everywhere he sees them? 
HOW DOES HE TEACH? 

That is what every other teacher in the United States 
wants to know. 

Start the work right by filling out every blank of the 
inclosed sheet as fully as your time will permit. The sum 
total will be a wonderful contribution to education. 


Many cities, in trying to establish Junior High Schools, 
find that for a period of time, they have several types of 
organizations to deal with at the same time. Then comes 
the difficulty of dovetailing the work of the schools with 
the 8-4 plan, the Junior High or Intermediate and the High 
School, to make it a unified course of study. A discussion 
of how Los Angeles is meeting the problem appears in the 
‘‘School Review’’ for June. 
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VARYING PRACTICES IN TYPICAL JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 





H. F. Carmichael, Decatur, Ill. 





The Junior High School movement is the greatest ed- 
ucational avalanche that has swept over the United States 
since the introduction of our modern system of secondary 
schools. It is extraordinary in more ways than one. Its 
organization, methods, functions and features have claimed 
the attention of some of our foremost educators during the 
last twenty years. The rapidity with which the movement 
has spread, especially within the last ten years, can be con- 
sidered little less than phenomenal. Junior High Schools 
of one type or another have sprung up all over the coun- 
try like mushrooms after a summer shower. Doubtless 
there are at present more than one thousand so-called 
Junior High Schools in the United States. 

Although we have with us this tremendous movement 
for the reorganization of our schools, no one is prepared 
to say in just what final shape the thing should crystallize. 
No one today is willing to go on record as defining the 
Junior High School. Almost the only sign-board along the 
road to reorganization that is of vital signifcance to the 
educator who is contemplating the establishment of a Junior 
High School is the clear cut description of some typical 
Junior High School that has justified its existence through 
its works. 

It is true that the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools has made several recom- 
mendations that it hopes to have incorporated in the final 
draft of a definition of a Junior High School, but it has 
never said just what a Junior High School is nor what a 
given school must have or be to be entitled to recognition 
as a Junior High School. 

Perhaps it is well that it cannot be defined. This fea- 
ture is a sign of growth and of changing composition. 
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This cannot be said of the Junior High School as will be 
Things that can be definitely defined have ceased to grow. 
clearly pointed out later in this paper. 

Although there is not in existence such a thing as a 
standard Junior High School, there are dozens and per- 
haps scores of typical Junior High Schools located in vari- 
ous and varying localities throughout the United States. 
The writer, in order to find out first hand some of the 
things that are being done in the Junior High Schools of 
the most forward-looking communities, decided to carry out 
with the aid of the faculty, a minor investigation. The pri- 
mary object of this study was to find out what practices 
are common in the best Junior High Schools and to deter- 
mine whether or not there exists a standard type of Junior 
High School that may be pointed out and held up as a 
model. To get this information the questionnaire that fol- 
lows was mailed to fifty city school superintendents in all 
parts of the United States, who have been reported as hav- 
ing established Junior High Schools. The apparent lack 
of definiteness or clearness of some of the questions is due 
to the fact that an attempt was made to incorporate the 
greatest number of questions in the least possible space. 


Questionnaire. 

1. Do you have heads of departments in your Junior 
High School? 

2. Is your Junior High School on the same basis as 
your Senior High School in regard to teachers’ qualifica- 
tions? Salaries? 

3. Are pupils grouped according to mental ability? 
What groups are used? 

4. What is the minute length of your class periods in 
academic subjects? In music? Drawing? Domestic Sci- 
ence? Manual Arts? 

5. Do you have supervised study? 

6. What is the average number of pupils in each 
class? 

7. Which of the following points count in determin- 
ing promotion: Effort? Examination grade? Conduct? 
Ability to do work? Attendance? 

8. What courses are offered in your school: Eng- 
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lish? Commercial? Industrial? Language? Others? 
9. What subjects are elective in the seventh year? 
Eighth year? Ninth year? 
10. What subjects are required in the seventh year? 
Eighth year? Ninth year? 


11. How many minutes per week are alloted in the 
seventh year, in the eighth year and in the ninth year to 
the study of: Reading, Music, Drawing, Formal Grammar, 
Penmanship, Physical Education, Foreign Language, Man- 
ual Arts, Domestic Science? 

12. In what subjects do you use separate text each 
year: Science? 

Mathematics? Reading? Language? 

13. Is civics combined with American History or 
offered in a separate course? In what years? 

14. What history is taught in the ninth year? 

15. Do you teach Algebra? What year? 

Do you teach Geometry? What year? 

Do you teach Commercial Arithmetic? What year? 

Do you teach Bookeeping? What year? 


16. Do you use a general mathematics book? 


17. Is your course in English divided into: Grammar? 
Composition? Literature? What fraction of the time is 
given to subject included? 


18. In what year do you teach General Science? 
Geography? Physiology? 

19. Do you use the laboratory method in teaching 
science? 


One of the most unique features about the whole study 
was the fine co-operative spirit shown by the educators 
into whose hands the questionnaires were placed. Of the 
fifty persons addressed, thirty-one replied—more than 
sixty per cent. In twenty-eight of the cities reporting the 
seventh, eighth and ninth years are included in the Junior 
High School. In Richmond, Virginia, the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades constitute the Junior High School; in 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, the seventh and eighth grades and 
in Sacramento, California, the ninth alone. In a few in- 
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stances the superintendents filled out the blanks, but 
usually this work was done by one of the Junior High 
School principals. Most of the replies were of such nature 
that they were used in the entire study; a few could be used 
only in scme considerations; and one or two do not enter 
this report at all. 


An idea of the scope of the work may best be had by 
noting the school systems included in the study. The thirty- 
one cities reporting are scattered over seventeen states as 
follows: 


Kentucky, Lexington; Missouri, St. Louis; Michigan, 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo; Illinois, Chicago, Quincy, Ma- 
comb; Wisconsin, Madison; Minnesota, Duluth; Indiana, 
East Chicago, Richmond, Vincennes, Crawfordsville; Ohio, 
Cleveland, Columbus; Kansas, Wichita, Lawrence, Kansas 
City; Nebraska, Lincoln; Massachusetts, Chelsea, Holyoke, 
Springfield; Iowa, Sioux City; Virginia, Richmond; Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Berkeley, Sacramento; New Jersey, 
Trenton, Newark; Florida, Tampa; Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 


It may be just as well to state in the very beginning of 
this report that no single practice covered by the question- 
naire was found to be common to all the schools reporting. 
This discovery, however, was not disconcerting; it is the 
very thing that was to be expected; it is the tangible evi- 
dence that growth has not ceased. 

On the other hand there is much evidence that a Junior 
High School ideal is being approached both in regard to 
organization and practices and in the matter of courses 
and curricula. Sometimes this tendency is evinced by the 
similarity shown in practically all reports received; e. g., 
of twenty-six schools reporting on required subjects, twen- 
ty-four require English in all years—seventh, eighth and 
ninth—and all require ‘English in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Sometimes a majority only of the schools have 
come to follow a common practice, and in other cases it was 
often true that only a small number had either knownly 
or unknowly accepted the same views. ’ 


When one considers that the movement is relatively a 
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new one; that Junior High Schools have come into exist- 
ence in all sections of the country almost simultaneously; 
that there has been no central or common source of reliable 
information or advice; he is astounded at what has already 
been done along the line of developing what may be called 
a recognized standard type of Junior High School. This 
study, including as it does only thirty-one cities, makes no 
claims to being exhaustive or conclusive, but simply points 
out the varying practices in some typical Junior High 
Schools and at the same time shows what seem to be the 
general tendencies at the present time in regard to those 
practices. Since the cities included in the study are of 
varying sizes and located in all sections of the United 
States, the findings do reflect more or less truly what might 
be expected should a much wider study be carried out. 

There appears to be but very little tendency at pres- 
ent toward establishing heads of departments in the Junior 
High Schools. Out of twenty-eight replies to the first point 
in the questionnaire only three answered directly in the 
affirmative. Two stated that the heads of departments in 
the Senior High Schools have charge; two others said the 
chairmen of the different subject committees direct the 
work and the remaining twenty-one answered in the nega- 
tive. 

There is much evidence, however, that the Junior High 
School will soon be placed on a par with the Senior High 
School in regard to teachers’ salaries and qualifications. 
The twenty-eight replies concerning teachers’ qualifica- 
tions were as follows: Yes, eight; same for incoming 
teachers, one; same as to experience but not as to prepara- 
tion, one; same for ninth grade teachers, one; partly the 
same, five; no, twelve. More than fifty per cent of the 
Junior High Schools require qualifications of as high 
standard as the Senior High Schools in the same cities. 
The salary situation looks almost as encouraging. Already 
nine cities out of a total of twenty-six reporting on salaries 
have their Junior High School teachers and Senior High 
School teachers on exactly the same salary basis. One 
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other reports working toward that end, while still another 
admits that some of the Junior High School teachers are 
paid on the Senior High School basis. Fifteen replied in 
the negative. 


It is encouraging to one who is interested in the de- 
velopment of really worth while Junior High Schools to 
note the number of principals who are recognizing the in- 
herent differences in children and who are making pro- 
visions in their schools for different ability groups. Twelve 
schools out of twenty-six reporting are actually doing this 
thing. Four other systems are able to do it in part. The 
regretable part of this situation lies in the fact that no 
systematic or reliable scheme of classifying pupils is in 
common use. In most systems the pupils are placed in a 
particular group solely on the recommendation of a former 
teacher. Only two principals stated that intelligence tests 
are given. There are almost as many different names ap- 
plied to the groupings as there are schools in the report, 
but it is evident that the meaning is substantially the same 
in approximately all cases. The terms most frequently 
used for the groups are: A, B and C; good, medium, poor; 
one, two, three; advanced, middle, slow; accelerated, regu- 
lar, retarded. There is very little uniformity among Jun- 
ior High Schools as to the length of class room periods. 
In some schools the periods are only thirty minutes long, 
while other schools have periods of fifty or sixty minutes. 
The accompanying table, which is self-explanatory, shows 
this diversity clearly. The widest range is noted in the 
ease of manual training. There the shortest period re- 
ported is only forty minutes, while the longest is exactly 
three times that. Though nothing in the replies warrants 
it, I am inclined to think that at least some of the schools 
reporting a sixty-minute class period in academic subjects, 
use a part of this time for supervised study. This seems 
all the more probable when one is cognizant of the fact that 
of the. twenty-eight schools reporting, twenty-two have 
committed themselves to the doctrine of supervised study 
in one form or another. 
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Table i—Length of Class Periods in Five Selected Subjects from the 
Reports of 26 Cities. 


Minute Length of Class Periods 
Subjects Included 20| 30} 40) 45) 50) 65) 60| 80) | saints 
Academic Studies -..| 0) 1) 10) 5| 2 6 
1) 6 7 4 al 4 | 
0} 3} 5) 4) 2) 2) &| 4 2) | 
Domestic Science ..-| 0} 0} 2} 0} 1 0 7} 7) 6 a 2 | 
Manual Training ....| 0} 0) 2) 0) 1; 0 7 6 6 1) 2 1 

The average number of pupils per class in our Junior 
High Schools may be considered small, in most cases, when 
compared with the large upper-grade classes in the con- 
ventional schools. Some systems reported classes as small 
as twenty, but on the other hand a few reported classes as 
large as thirty-five and in two instances classes of forty 
were reported. These large classes are mere exceptions 
and by no means the rule. In fact, seventy-five per cent 
of the replies to this question indicated classes of thirty 
pupils or less, with twenty-eight as the median. While 
this condition is by no means satisfactory, it at least shows 
the general tendency throughout the country to hold down 
the size of classes in the new organization. 

Anyone who has ever attempted to summarize mate- 
rial gathered by the questionnaire method, must realize the 
utter impossibility of using all the material submitted on 
each question. This is true to a greater extent in some 
instances than in others. In summarizing the points that 
are considered in determining promotions many replies 
must be omitted for lack of space; and only the positive 
answers recorded. Twenty-one schools take effort into 
account when considering promotions, nine conduct, sev- 
enteen examinations, eighteen attendance and twenty-five 
ability to profit by the promotion. 

I shall follow the method used above in noting the dif- 
ferent courses offered by the various schools. Twenty 
schools offer English courses; sixteen, commercial; seven- 
teen, industrial; fifteen, foreign language. A great num- 
ber of distinct courses are offered in some of the large, well 
organized schools. Los Angeles, for example, has these six 
courses: Engineering preparatory, mechanic arts, home 
economics, commercial, literary, scientific and general 


elective. 
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In considering the subject of electives reports from 
twenty-four systems were used. It is of interest to know 
that of these, ten offer no electives in the seventh year and 
three offer none in the eighth year. Very few schools of- 
fer more than two electives in the seventh year and as a 
general rule the list is not greatly extended in the eighth. 
In a few cities, however, a variety of electives are offered 
in the eighth year, and all offer a wide range of choice in 
the ninth year. Following is a list of the electives offered 
by all schools in the three years, arranged in the order of 
their prominence: 


Electives offered in twenty-four Junior High Schools. 


Seventh. No. Eighth. No. Ninth. 

French 16 Latin Latin 

Latin 13. French . 5 Domestic Science 
Drawing Spanish French 

Music Typewriting Shop Work 

Shop Work Shop Work Domestic Art 
Spanish Business Arith. Bookkeeping 
Mech. Drawing Domestic Science Mech. Drawing 
Domestic Art Freehand Drawing Spanish , 
Domestic Science Music 7 Business Arith. 
Penmanship Domestic Art General Science 
Typewriting Bookkeeping Music 

Orchestra Mech. Drawing Shorthand 
Printing Penmanship Ancient History 
Algebra Shorthand Typewriting 
Business Arith. Algebra Drawing 
Business English Commercial Geog Algebra 

Crafts General Science Penmanship 
Commercial Geog. Orchestra Physiography 
General Science Printing Civics 

German Trade Information Orchestra 

Nature Study Ancient History Physiology 
Shorthand Business English Printing 

Com. Designing Cafeteria Cooking 
Costume Designing Costume Designing 
English Correlated Math. 
German Commercial Art 
Home Decorating Com. English 
Literature Gardening 
Physical Education Home Decoration 
Literature 
Salesmanship 


ae OOM 2-2 3 


— 


No. 

ll 
9 
6 
6 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Junior High Schools show more uniformity in the mat- 
ter of required subjects than was found to be true in that 
of electives. For example, English, Arithmetic, United 
States History and Geography are required in the seventh 
grades of nearly all schools. The accompanying table 
shows the total number of subjects required in the twen- 
ty-six systems and the years each subject is required. It 
must be borne in mind that no attempt has been made to 
show the constancy of subjects in this table. Music is 
represented as a required subject in alt three years, but it 
does not follow that the same school requires music for 
three years. 


Table 2—Total occurrence by years of each of sixteen subjects taken 
from the required lists of twenty-six Jun’or High Schools. 


Required Times Found in 
Subjects 7th Year. 8th Year. 9th Year. 
English 26 24 
Arithmetic 22 
Algebra 4 
U. 8. History 14 
History and Civics 10 
World History 

Civics 

European History 

Geography 

Physiology and Hygiene 

Physical Training 

General Science 


— 
oce 


Music or Drawing 
Practical Arts 13 


VUnwnnwnwoowocs ~~ 


To be able to determine accurately the number of min- 
utes allowed per week in each school year for all subjects 
listed in question eleven is more than could be expected. 
Some subjects are offered for only a fractional part of the 
year in certain schools and the weekly allotment of time 
accordingly increased. In other instances whether certain 
subjects are given or not given is decided by the needs of 
the pupils. Much care has been taken, however, in arriv- 
ing at conclusions and it naturally follows that there is con- 
siderable assurance of the approximate accuracy of the 
figures here presented showing the average time devoted 
to each subject by the twenty-four cities. 
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Table 3—Average time devoted to each of eight subjects as summarized 
from the reports of twenty-four Junior High Schools. 


SEVENTH YEAR. EIGHTH YEAR. NINTH YEAR. 

Number Minutes Number Minutes Number Minutes 

Reporting. per Week. Reporting. per Week. Reporting per Werk. 
243 21 16 202 
81 23 17 87 
84 22 13 98 
Penmanship 74 10 3 47 
Physical Training .. 24 103 24 19 114 
Manual Arts 146 23 17 278 
Household Arts - 148 22 17 276 
Foreign Language .. 14 213 21 20 229 


Space will not permit a full discussion of the remain- 
ing questions, therefore only a brief summary of the most 
striking points wili be set forth. In fourteen schools civics 
is combined with history in the seventh and eighth grades. 
Ten schools offer separate courses in civies for these grades 
and three schools offer courses in vocational or commu- 
nity civics in the ninth year. Ancient History is taught in 
six schools in the ninth year, modern European history in 
two, while in eleven schools no history work is required in 
this year. In the eighth year fourteen schools teach Al- 
gebra, two geometry, twelve commercial arithmetic and 
five have courses in bookkeeping. In the ninth year four- 
teen teach algebra, four geometry, eleven commercial arith- 
metic and seven bookkeeping. Ten systems have adopted 
text books in general mathematics. 


In a large percentage of cases English, composition 
and literature are offered under the heading of English. 
In a few schools composition and grammar, or composition 
and literature compose the English course. In still other 
cases spelling or spelling and penmanship are added to the 
list first mentioned above. One school offers work in vo- 
cational reading in connection with this course and one has 
introduced the use of library work. 


The summary of the science reports is very interest- 
ing. This seems to point to the teaching of geography, 
largely in the seventh grade, which gives way to general 
science in the eighth and ninth years. Physiology holds a 
place of about equal importance in all three years. Follow- 
ing are the figures compiled from twenty-seven reports: 
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Five schools teach general science in the seventh year, 
twelve in the eighth and seventeen in the ninth. Twenty- 
four place geography in the seventh, eleven in the eighth 
and only one in the ninth. Eleven teach physiology in the 
seventh year, ten in the eighth and nine in the ninth. Six- 
teen schools use the laboratory method in teaching science, 
but in many schools the plan is used to a limited extent only. 

Although no two schools were found to be uniform in 
all the particulars considered, yet there are certain vital 
features that are common to approximately all systems, 
as offering elective subjects, differentiating courses of 
study and supervising the study periods. There is abun- 
dant evidence that the sound grain is being winnowed from 
the chaff and that the fundamental features of the ideal 
Junior High School soon may be generally recognized and 
adopted: 


‘*Education’’ for June carries a good discussion of 
‘*‘The Problem Method Applied to History,’’ as it was test- 
ed in the McKinley School of Manitowoc, Wis. In support 
of it the author says, ‘‘The Problem Method makes every 
pupil an enthusiast in his work. This class period was a 
vital language lesson. It was motivated by pupil activity. 
It developed character because the pupils were being 
trained in habits of independence, self-reliance and cour- 
tesy. The socializing feature stressed toleration of the 
opinions and rights of others.’’ 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS RELATION 
TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


J. A. Starkweather, Duluth, Minn. 


The reason for vocational guidance is based on the 
fundamental principle that the secret of happiness is in- 
terest and pleasure in one’s daily work. This pre-sup- 
poses the fact that the man has chosen his occupation in 
accordance with his mental and physical ability, his home 
and his civic environment. To be happy in his work he 
must have an occupation in which he can have a reasonable 
measure of success, in which he can feel occasionally, at any 
rate, the thrill which comes from the mastery of some idea 
or process. Human beings are so constructed that they 
enjoy the things which they do well and they do well those 
things that have been selected either consciously or uncon- 
sciously in accordance with their ability and aptitude. 

During the past year while I was connected with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, it was my priv- 
ilege to confer with over two thousand men who had been 
disabled in one way or another in the recent war, in regard 
to their future vocation. One of the most interesting things 
about the plan which was established by the Federal Board 
was the case method used in the very important problem 
of helping a man to select his life work. Every man was 
given a personal interview at which time information was 
secured from him in regard to his parents, his home sur- 
roundings, his former occupation, his education and where 
possible a record of the mental test which was given by 
the United States army. With this data at the command 
of the advisor he was able to talk intelligently to the man 
about his future occupation and give advice which would 
offer some expectation of success. The point about this 
matter was that the advisor carefully considered each man 
individually and took into account of all his attributes. 

An interesting point which developed from the study 
of these men was the large percentage of those who de- 
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sired to change their occupation, whether required by their 
physical disability or not. No attempt is made to give the 
full explanation of this fact, but it possibly indicates that 
many of these men had entered the wrong occupation on 
account of lack of previous guidance in the choice of a 
career. 

A study of the drafted men from the city of Minne- 
apolis made by Assistant Superintendent Greer revealed 
the fact that 68 per cent of the men who were drafted into 
the army from the city of Minneapolis had had less than 
an eighth grade education. This points to the necessity of 
early guidance if it is to reach those who need it most. 


A study of the intelligence tests in relation to success 
and failure as army officers revealed the fact that the in- 
telligence tests as given in the army gave a very high per- 
centage of success in determining men who made good of- 
ficers. That is, the army found that of the men who tested 
(A) in intelligence nearly all made good as officers. Of the 
men who tested (B) in intelligence a very large percentage 
made good as officers. Of the men who tested (C) about 
50 per cent made good as officers. While men who tested 
(D) or below very seldom made good as officers. This 
gives a very valuable suggestion as to the value of mental 
tests of intelligence. 

The mental reaction of individuals as determined by 
mental tests, while it must not be taken as conclusive evi- 
dence as to the suecess or non-success in the occupations, 
with the proper interpretation probably is better than the 
judgment of teacher or parent as a means of giving voca- 
tional guidance. 

There are so many different meanings of the words 
Junior High School that in order to talk so that you and I 
will understand each other from the same point of view, 
it is necessary to give some real definition of a Junior 
High School in the sense in which it is used in this paper. 
A Junior High School is a school for grades seven, eight 
and nine, in which the work is departmental and in which 
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the curriculum is enriched with industrial subjects dealing 
with fundamental industrial processes in addition to the 
ordinary academic subjects. It is a school that recognizes 
individual differences and attempts some steps for the guid- 
ance of pupils because of differences in the individual apti- 


tudes, abilities and needs. 
The outline of the subjects taught in the Junior High 


Schools of Duluth is submitted as indicative of the type 
under discussion. Previous to the awakening to the need 
for vocational guidance every boy sought his job when he 
got out of school in the place that offered the first oppor- 
tunity for work with little or no consideration as to his 
ability or whether the future held in it what is best for 


his personal advancement. 

It seems fairly evident that if a boy is to make a rea- 
sonable selection of an occupation, he must have some basis 
for selecting the occupation more than a preconceived no- 
tion of the desirability of some position, or the desire of 
his parents. The way in which we learn best and the most 
practical for getting satisfactory results is one in which 
we test out our abilities and aptitudes and find that in 
which we will be best fitted to succeed. 
be based on something more real than mere whims with 

We, therefore, believe that vocational guidance should 
boys and girls; that is should be based on education in the 
processes of the fundamental industries of the country in 
which conditions as near as possible to the actual industry 
are carried on. 

By selecting teachers who have had actual experience 
in the industry which they teach it is possible for them to 
give definite information in regard to the actual condi- 
tions. By putting in a course of several industries it is 
possible for any boy to have first hand information from 
the teacher in regard to the industry and second, actual ex- 
perience in doing some of the work of that industry. This 
gives him a basis for making some judgment as to the in- 
dustry in which he desires to enter, if he leaves school at 
the end of the Junior High School. If he continues his 
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education this information is very desirable from the point 
of view of general education in that it familiarizes the boy 
or girl with many of the mechanical operations which are 
required for a person to understand in order to operate a 
modern home. 

Not only should the boy who is to be guided be given 
a mental test to remove as nearly as possible the element 
of home sympathy and then be given a chance to try out 
his abilities in the shop and find out for himself the work 
he desires to do, but the guidance should be followed to the 
completion which should get him a job and no guidance 
can be a success in the end which cannot complete its work 
by assisting the boy or girl who completes the shop to get 
a successful job. 


A GOOD COME BACK. 

I received your prospectus some time ago, but was 
not clear in my mind at that time as to what might be ac- 
complished by such a movement. I was perhaps a little 
skeptical as to whether a publication of this sort would 
really prove helpful, but I can easily see from the March 
number that there are some possibilities of which I should 
be glad to avail myself. 

We are very much interested in the Junior High School 
in Jackson. I may remark in passing that we regard the 
term Junior High as inapplicable and misleading. To 
quote from the March number a remark by H. A. Bone: 
‘*T feel sure if some of vou fellows do not look out, the 
Junior High School movement is going to solidify into a 
poor imitation of a senior high school, and you know I feel 
strongly that the Junior High ought to be a distinct type.’’ 
I heartily subscribe to this sentiment. As I said in an 
article in the Western Teacher, May, 1919, ‘‘One of the 
most unfortunate things that could befall the so-called 
Junior High School is that it should become, or be, in fact 
as in name, a Junior High School. The evils that have 
resulted to the high school from its imitation of the col- 
lege, an imitation until recently almost universal and still 
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far too common, will certainly affect the intermediate school 
that is conceived, organized, and administered as a high 
school. The intermediate school should be preserved from 
high school standards of organization, curricula, instruc- 
tion and discipline. It is significant that high school prin- 
cipals.and teachers are almost unanimous in favoring the 
6-6 plan wherever the inevitable re-grouping has taken 
place. Having modeled, consciously or unconsciously, the 
high school after the college, they are engaged, wherever 
they have the shaping of the intermediate school in their 
control, in making it in reality a junior high school.’”’ 

I feel that one of the principal problems confronting 
the intermediate schools is the adoption of a well conceived 
and well organized program of studies. The programs of 
Junior High School& that have come to my desk reveal a 
wide divergence of ideas as to what the Junior High School 
should really teach. The Senior High School is standard- 
ized. The program of studies in a high school in Massa- 
chusetts or Ohio or Arizona or North Dakota shows a pretty 
close conformation to type. This is not true of the Junior 
High School, and until we formulate and agree upon a defi- 
nite program of studies as a standard, we are not likely to 
progress very far. I think one of the best things the Jun- 
ior High Clearing House can do in its subsequent num- 
bers would be to publish typical Junior High School pro- 
grams of studies with such comments and explanations as 
shall make them intelligible. 

I am sending you under another cover a booklet de- 
scribing the two intermediate schools of this city which are 
under my supervision. You will find on page 4 our present 
program of studies. This differs slightly from the pro- 
gram for the preceding year, and the program for next 
year will differ slightly from this one. However, the pro- 
gram, it seems to me, clearly reveals our conception of what 
the Junior High School should offer. 

Very sincerely yours, 


G. L. MeCULLOCH. 
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WILL ALL MEMBERS ANSWER, PLEASE? 


Kindly Give Your Opinion and Experience 


At your request I am sending you a few questions re- 
garding the investigations that it might be well for the 
Clearing House to make. Is this the sort of thing you wish 
me to do? I should like to have answers to these ques- 
tions from people who have tried the Junior High School 
for some time. 

1. If your administrative convenience urged a return 
to the 8-4 plan, what consideration would tend to prevent 

2. Are more pupils leaving school during the seven 
you from making such a return? 
and eighth years, or ninth, or between, than under the pre- 
vious plan? 

3. Is individual attention for pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades lessened or increased? Which is de- 
sired? 

4. How can you provide a fool-proof and forget-proof 
plan of mothering to take the place of the old system? 

5. How is the question of geography for the seventh 
to the twelfth grade to be solved? 

6. Why not do away with the term Junior High as 
applied to school and use the term Intermediate? 

7. Which is better for your city, the 6-6 plan or the 
6-3-3 plan? “ 

8. Have you tried segregation of the sexes? What 
is your opinion of its value? 

9. Do questions of order, such as absence or tardi- 
ness, become more acute as soon as you try a larger de- 
partmental system? If tardiness, for instance, increases 
under the new enlarged plan, is not this an indication of 
other defects, perhaps even more serious? 

Very truly yours, 


T. J. KNAPP. 
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TENTATIVE STANDARDS FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


By J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan. 

At the 1919 meeting of the North Central Commission 
on Secondary Schools, a committee on classification of Six 
Year, Senior and Junior High Schools was created. The 
membership of this committee this past year (1919-1920) 
has been the following: 

Inspector H. N. Goddard, of Wisconsin. 

President J. Stanley Brown, of DeKalb, Ill. 

Inspector J. B. Edmonson, of the University of Mich- 
igan, Chairman. 

The committee was directed by the Commission on 
Secondary Schools to attempt to secure a complete classi- 
fication of : 

(a) All Junior High Schools operating as independ- 
ent units; : 

(b) All Six Year High Schools operating as inde- 
pendent units; and 

(c) All Three Year Senior High Schools operating as 
independent units. 

To facilitate the work of the committee the Commission 
adopted certain definitions for the classification of schools. 
These definitions are as follows: 

(a) ‘‘A Six Year High School is a school in which 
the entire work above the sixth grade is administered by a 
single staff of officers and teachers.’’ 

(b) ‘*‘A Senior High School is a school in which the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades are segregated in a 
building (or portion of a building) by themselves, and are 
taught by a staff distinct from that which teaches in the 
grades below.’ 

(ec) ‘*A Junior High School is a school in which the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades are segregated in a build- 
ing (or portion of a building) by themselves, possess an 
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organization of their own that is distinct from the grades 
above and the grades below, and are taught by a separate 
corps of teachers.’’ 


In an effort to prepare a list of the Junior High 
Schools in North Central States, the Committee has for- 
mulated a set of tentative standards. It should be noted 
that these standards are only tentative. On the basis of 
these tentative standards a quesionnaire was prepared and 
distributed to Junior High Schools. The definition of a 
Junior High School used by the Committee was the one 
adopted by the Commission on Secondary Schools at the 
meeting held in March, 1919. As previously stated, this 
definition reads: 


‘* A J. 2ior High School is a school in which the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades are segregated in a building, or 
portion of a building, by themselves, possess an organiza- 
tion and administration of their own that is distinct from 
the grades above and the grades below, and are taught by 
a separate corps of teachers.”’ 


Criticisms have been filed with the Committee, but the 
prevailing opinion would indicate that the definition is a 
valid one. Therefore the Committee believes that the pres- 
ent definition of a Junior High School should be allowed 
to stand, but believes that plans should be devised for the 
classification of other types of the modified 8-4 plan. Un- 
less this is done, the Association may discourage experi- 
ments in the way of modified 8-4 plans of organization. 
Another year the Committee plans to secure information 
from types of schools other than the three-year Junior 
High School type. 


In an effort to move in the direction of preparing a 
list of approved Junior High Schools, the Committee has 
prepared a set of tentative standards covering such mat- 
ters as: 
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Preparation of Teachers, 
The Teaching Load. 
Program of Studies. 
Salary Schedule. 
Building and Equipment. 


The tentative standards for the preparation of teach- 
ers in the Junior High School are as follows: 


All teachers knowing one or more academic subjects 
must satisfy the following requirements: 


A. The minimum attainment of the majority of the 
new teachers of academic subjects shall be equivalent to the 
completion of a four-year course of study in a standard 
college or normal school. 


B. The minimum professional training of a new teach- 
er of academic subjects shall be at least eleyen semester 
hours in education. This should include special study of 
the subject matter and pedagogy of the subjects to be 
taught, including courses in Junior High School admin- 
istration and methods. Such requirements shall not be 
construed as retroactive. 


C. The teacher not meeting A shall be expected to 
complete at least one year of college work, including courses 
in Junior High School administration and methods, within 
a reasonable time following their appointment to Junior 
High School work. 


Under the heading, ‘‘ Teaching Load,’’ the Committee 
has provided the following: 

A. The number of daily perieds of class room instruc- 
tion given by any teacher should not exceed six. 

B. The average length of a recitation period should 
be forty minutes, exclusive of all time used in the changing 
of classes or teachers. 

C. For schools having a plan of supervised study 
with class periods of fifty minutes or greater, not more 
than five classes per day should be assigned to any teacher. 

D. No school whose records show an excessive num- 
ber of pupils per teacher based on average attendance, shall 
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be accredited. The Committee suggests twenty-five as a 
maximum. 


All of these requirements appeared to be acceptable to 
the Junior High Schools, except the one relating to the 
number of pupils per teacher. It appears to many that 
twenty-five is too low a maximum on account of the great 
cost of supplying sufficient teachers, and thirty or thirty- 
five in the lower grades. 

-*{ see no reason why the intermediate or Junior Hig) 


Schools should not handle pupil in classes of at least thirty 
and preferably thirty-five and I do not believe that we are 
justified in reducing this standard as low as twenty-five. 
I might say that this is the opinion of others in the group 
here who are making some study of these matters.’’ 


The Committee expects to study this problem and to 
revise the standard in accord with the findings. 


Under the heading, ‘‘Program of Studies,’’ the Com- 
mittee has attempted to provide standards which require a 


marked departure from the traditional 8-4 plan of school 
organization. These standards read: 


A. The Committee believes that every Junior High 
School should offer units of work in mathematics, socia! 
sciences, languages (including English), natural sciences, 
the fine arts, physical training, and certain of the so-called 
vocational subjects, such as agriculture, manual training, 
household economics, commercial subjects, ete. 


B. No school shall be accredited unless evideuce is 
submitted showing an attempt to define the units in the 
program of studies in a manner greater in scope and richer 
in content than that of the traditional elementary schooi. 


C. No school shall be accredited whose administration 
of the program of studies does not provide for some choice 
of studies, elected under supervision, for promotion by 
subject, and for the testing out of individual aptitudes in 
academic and vocational work. 


D. No school shall be accredited whose administration 
does not provide for some plan for supervised study. 
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Many questions were raised by school officials con- 
cerning the meaning of terms and expressions used in de- 
fining the content and administration of the program of 
studies. Some of the typical questions were: 


What is meant by ‘‘promotion by subject’’? 
What is meant by ‘‘supervised study’’? 
What is meant by studies ‘‘richer in content’’? 


The returns from the Junior High Schools indicate a 
general belief that a marked revision has already taken 
place in the program of studies. However, it is evident to 
the Committee that there is need of careful definition of 
many terms and a demand for carefully prepared sttae- 
ments issued concerning the aim, content and methods to 
follow in the preparation of units in the various Junior 
High School subjects. 


Some of the difficulties in the standards are pointed 
out by Assistant Superintendent G. L. McCullough of Jack- 
son, Michigan, who declares, ‘‘How to define the units in 
the program of studies in a manner greater in scope, I do 
not know. We certainly have not endeavored to cover 
more ground or teach the subjects more intensively than 
in the traditional elementary schools. In our schools, we 
have sought to reduce the quantity both as to time and 
matter. We offer a wider range of subjects than the tra- 
ditional elementary schools do, but within the subject itself 
the process has been one of compression or elimination, 
rather than of expansion. I take it ‘richer in content’ re- 
fers to that widespread movement during the last decade 
or two to make the subject matter of instruction in the 
grammar grades more vital, and more closely related to 
child-life interest. To this end, the whole subject matter 
of history, civies, geography, arithmetic, grammar, spell- 
ing, hygiene, literature, industrial arts, has been recast and 
reorganized. With this movement we are wholly in ac- 
cord. Even at that, there is a wide diversion among edu- 
cational authorities as to what the ‘richer in content of 
these subjects’ should be. In education, as elsewhere, we 
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have our radicals, not to say bolshevists, as well as the 
most confirmed and conservative.’’ 


One of the standards arousing the greatest interest on 
the part of Junior High School principals, relates to salary 
schedule. In fact, this standard was the most favored of 
all. The standard reads: 

‘*No school shall be accredited whose salary schedule 
does not insure the attracting and retaining in the Junior 
High School of teachers equal in teaching ability to those 
selected for Senior High School teaching.’’ 

This standard was introduced in order to prevent the 
development of the practice of using the Junior High School 
as a training school for teachers intended for Senior High 
School work. The returns from the Junior High Schools 
indicate that a large majority satisfy the standard at the 
present time, and it is the consensus of opinion that it is 
highly desirable for all schools to attempt to satisfy this 
standard. The only criticism offered relates to the revision 
of the standard so as to demand more attractive salaries in 
Junior High Schools rather than salaries equal in attrac- 
tiveness to those paid in Senior High Schools. It has also 
been suggested that the Committee might well afford to 
put less emphasis upon the preparation of teachers and 
more emphasis upon the salaries paid to teachers, the sug- 
gestion being that high salaries will insure the attracting 
and retaining in Junior High Schools of teachers equal in 
preparation and ability to those in the Senior High Schools. 

The standard relating to the Junior High School 
building and equipment reads: 

‘‘The location and construction of the building, the 
lighting, heating and ventilation of the rooms, the nature 
of the lavatories, corridors, closets, water supply, school 
furniture, apparatus and methods of cleaning shall be such 
as to insure hygienic conditions for both pupils and teach- 
ers. The building should contain adequate laboratory; gym- 
nasium, auditorium and library facilities.’’ 

The above is taken from the Bulletin of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, of 
which C. O. Davis is editor. 
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LITTLE ROCK WEST SIDE JUNIOR HIGH REPORT 


Geo. R. Hopkins, Little Rock, Ark. 


We do not attempt ‘‘featuring’’ certain things, but 
we do attempt to do good and excellent work, and to bring 
success out of our combined efforts on behalf of the boys 
and girls entrusted to our instruction and guidance. 

If there is one thing standing out prominently and con- 
spicuously as a feature of our work, it is the development 
in the children of a real spirit of Democracy, a power and 
a disposition to initiate, a feeling of self-dependence and 
self-reliance, along with a tendency to co-operate, in a full 
sense of the meaning of co-operation, and to always act in 
full sympathy with the interests of the school community ; 
finally to appreciate, to value, and to love the opportunity 
of service, not only in the school community, but also in 
that of the city, the state, the nation, the world. 

This is accomplished, not by the old ‘‘Don’t’’ system, 
not by urging the student not to do the wrong, but by lead- 
ing him to ‘‘ Do’’ right. 

We place little emphasis on the destructive policy, or 
on subversion, but we constantly encourage and promote a 
constructive program. Children # ve kept busy doing rather 
than undoing, in promoting good things. rather than be- 
moaning bad ones. Thus they forget the wrong in their 
effort to do the right, gradually forsake the wrong and 
learn to love the right and the doing of the right. 

Putting the above ideas in another way, we may say 
that our efforts are: 

(1) To seize the opportunity afforded by the natural 
tendency of the adolescent child, his desire to assert him- 
self and to assume his place in the world of action, and put 
him to doing. 

(2) To direct the restless growing boy or girl into 
proper action and profitable accomplishment in this doing. 

(3) To imbue each child with a wholesome regard for 
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the rights and the welfare of his friends, of his neighbors, 
of all with whom he labors and strives in the world of action. 


(4) To develop in each child a disposition, a willing- 
ness, as well as an ability to assume and carry responsibil- 
ity and render service. 


If you ask me how we proceed in the above work I can 
hardly explain. Some of the means used, outside of our 
constant sympathetic contact with the children, are clubs 
among the boys and the girls, under the leadership of teach- 
ers. Among these are: ‘‘The Boys’ Welfare Club,’’ ‘‘The 
Four Square Club,’’ ‘‘The Girls’ Welfare Club,’’ ‘‘The 
Little Women,’’ each of which has its weekly meetings and 
does much good by presenting and keeping before the chil- 
dren proper ideals. The work of these organizations also 
develops the students in the power of expression and gives 
them manly and womanly poise. 


Our work in Athletics, Football, Basketball, Baseball, 
Track work and the Spring Field Day did much to beget 


and preserve a good school spirit. 


I believe that the Aesthetic culture and Soul develop- 
ment, fostered, promoted and dignified by the departments 
of Music and Art, has aided materially in the promotion of 
correct and wholesome ideals among the Junior High pu- 
pils. The Orchestra, the Glee Club, Art exhibits, the mak- 
ing of posters, etc., have all contributed to the Moral and 
Ethical uplift of the student body. 


Our course in Community Civics has a value in the 
development of correct conceptions as to citizenship far 
beyond its worth as mere knowledge. The influence is 
felt throughout the school. The course has its beginning 
in 8B and extends through the 9A, which means a period 
of two years. A 7B pupil may be asked by a teacher to 
return to her at three P. M. to complete some task he has 
not finished or has ignored altogether, and he will probably 
fail to return. But, after he shall have discussed his Civic 
duties off and on for a year or more, he no longer refuses 
to co-operate and obey. He has had his lessons both in 
theory and in practice. Each term he becomes more and 
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more trustworthy. He is able to carry responsibility, he 
is willingto give and take, he has become tractable and de- 
pendable. He has so changed both in his conception of his 
duties in life and in his attitude toward the doing of his 
duty that he is almost qualified to use President Wilson’s 
principle of ‘‘Self-determination.’’ He has more love and 
respect for home and parents, for school and teachers, for 
the city and its laws, for the state and its institutions, for 
the United States and its great problems, for the govern- 
ments and peoples of the world with their varied inter- 
ests and their complicated conditions. He has a vision of 
his place and his part in it which before was to him not 
discernible. He perceives his duty, he feels it, he acts it. 
We do not claim that the changes and conditions above de- 
scribed are universal, for they are not. Every experienced 
school master believes in ‘‘total depravity,’’ and that uni- 
versal regeneration is not possible. 


The interest, generated and sustained because of a 
child’s privilege of choosing the course he prefers, aids 
greatly to develop a spirit of co-operation. He works with 
more zest, and seems to relish- hard work in his chosen sub- 
ject ; and, to a greater or less degree, he carries this avidity 
with him to his work in other departments. Finally he 
acquires the habit of effort and application in all he un- 
dertakes. It is a real pleasure to watch the girls of the 
Commercial department go after it ‘‘hammer and tongs’’ 
because they have an object in view. Only two pupils hav- 
High, desire to change their course. The Typewriting has 
ing been in the Commercial work, and going now to Senior 
had much to do with this tendency. 


I recommend a modification of our present plan in the 
English Department, for the children are getting through 
school, passing their grades, and are still ignorant of Eng- 
lish Construction, are still unable to interpret English Lit- 
erature. This is due to the fact that We are having them 
devote to the subject less than half the time we formerly 
spent upon it. 


Five years ago the program in the seventh and eighth 
grades ran thus: 
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Literature—Study 30 minutes, recite 30 minutes. 


Grammar, English Construction and Composition— 
’ Study 30 minutes, recite 30 minutes. 


Spelling and Analysis of Words—Study 20 minutes, 
recite 20 minutes. Total 160 minutes. 


Now the Junior High program offers 60 minutes each 
day for both study and recitation. 


True, the teaching of English is done by specialists, 
and is, therefore, better teaching; but, with such a small 
portion of time devoted to the subject, the results can never 
be satisfactory. 

We are proposing to enrich the course, but we are ac- 
tually impoverishing the course, because we are reducing 
very materially the time given to the subject of English. 
And training in English is fundamental. Interpretation 
and mastery of all subjects depend very largely upon an in- 
telligent working knowledge of English. 


We have believed, or hoped, that the Latin pupils 
would learn the English through the Latin. They are not 
doing it. Latin is too formal in its early stages of study 
and translation. The pupils get much valuable work in 
derivation, but they do not get hold of our English idioms 
and niceties. They do not learn how to use the pronouns, 
the ‘tenses, the participles, ete. 


My teachers and I are not all the people that know we 
are failing in our English work. Our patrons are asking 
what is the matter, and why we are not teaching more 
Grammar, more Construction. 


As a lawyer must know certain general principles of 
law before he is able to successfully devote his energies to 
the application of a law to any special case—before he can 
even know how to organize his investigation of a case, so a 
child must know the fundamentals of English before he 
ean successfully pursue a course in higher Literature. As 
the carpenter must understand certain fundamentals of 
building before he can even interpret the architect’s plans, 
so a boy must be grounded in a general knowledge of the 
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English before he can interpret and appreciate the finer 
phases of higher English. 

There are children passing their 9B English Litera- 
ture that can not find the subject and predicate of many 
sentences in their Literature. Therefore, much of their 
interpretation of Literature is mere guessing. This guess- 
ing begets and fosters more guessing in other subjects. 

English should enable the student to do better think- 
ing, more logical thinking. In fact, it should be made a 
tool for thinking. Every child should know his own tongue 
so well that he has confidence in correcting his own lan- 
guage; so that he is not constantly catching up expressions 
used by his associates, which are as apt to be wrong as 
right. Language is the medium of thought and expression, 
and its correct study and correct use will lead to logical 
thinking. Whatever quickens and trains the language sense 
trains the student in correct thinking, speaking and writing, 
and forces him to an appreciation of the logical coherence 
and relation of things in all the subjects he may pursue. 
No subject offers better training in logic than the English. 

It is said by school superintendents and school men 
generally, as well as by the public, that children, having 
passed through the high schools of our school systems, do 
not become readers of good literature. I am very. confident 
that their failure in appreciation of such literature is large- 
ly due to the labor incident to their efforts in getting the 
full meaning of it. If they were intelligent readers, much 
more pleasure would accompany their reading, and they 
would, therefore, read more. 

The labor of gleaning facts of history from the history 
texts and reference works for history pupils uses up so 
much of the child’s energy that the facts and theories of 
history are not remembered, many times not even discerned. 
The very habit of loose thought in language, and of being 
satisfied with less than full perception and discrimination 
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of facts begets carelessness in the work of research. 

Again the pupil uses this same loose method, this same 
system of being sati~‘ied with partial or faulty understand- 
ing in the reading of problems in mathematics, and this re- 
sults in failure. So it goes in all his academic subjects, 
until he not only has failed of his rightful development, 
but has also lost more time in dabbling than would be re- 
quired to master the workable principles of English and 
have it done. 

Finally, men and women of America are judged and 
characterized as informed or uninformed, as educated or 
uneducated, as cultured or uncultured, largely by the way 
they speak and write English. Here children are being 
helped to the proper interpretation of literature entirely 
too much, and this is necessary because they have not tools 
with which to interpret it themselves. The results of this 
over-help are bad; much worse than can be understood by 
any but the real school man. We should omit something 
else—anything else, and devote more time to the study of 
English. I am now teaching in Summer School an intelli- 
gent and fairly industrious girl, who will go to Senior High 
this fall. Had she not attended Summer School this sum- 
mer, she would have gone to Senior High not knowing how 
to designate the three persons in our language, first, sec- 
ond and third. 

But, in spite of all the above obstacles in the way of 
our English work, we have done much to keep the speak- 
ing and writing of good English on the minds of our pu- 
pils, and much is being accomplished. We have employed 
devices like ‘‘Better English Week,’’ ‘‘The Do Without 
Club,’’ ‘‘Better English’’ posters, and have been able to 
feel their effects. 

One idea of the Junior High School advocates is the 
shortening of a student’s High School course. I am not 
sure but this is wrong. I believe the course should be en- 
riched rather than shortened. 


‘ 
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WHAT THEY DO AT MUSKOGEE 





Ralph E. Butcher, Muskogee, Okla., Central High School, 
Junior and Senior Departments. 





We print this article for the good information it con- 
tains and to show the exact type of contribution we ask for 
and need.—S., O. R. 


Student Government: 

The inclosed copy of the Constitution for the Student 
Government will be as enlightening, I trust, as any ex- 
planation I might give as to the workings of Student Gov- 
ernment in our school. The copy inclosed was clipped from 
the school paper as it appeared in last week’s issue. The 
day after its appearance in the paper it was voted on by 
ballot in the advisor period after reading and discussion. 
The vote resulted in about five to one in favor of adoption. 

The Constitution was drafted by a committee of three 
students chosen for the purpose, with the head of the Com- 
mercial Department as a parliamentary adviser and the 
Principal as a sort of judicial adviser. The committee was 
some three or four months in drafting the constitution. It 
held many meetings and sought the advice of many stu- 
dents, teachers and heads of departments. 

In passing, I might say that most of the things pro- 
vided for in the Constitution were already in operation in 
Central High School. This is so because Student Govern- 
ment in Central High is the result of agitation begun more 
than a year and a half ago by the Forum, one of the de- 
bating societies of the school. From this agitation the 
idea grew and means and methods of making student gov- 
ernment a reality gradually worked themselves out under 
the able and judicious guidance of the Principal of the 
school. In parenthesis let me add that student government, 
so far as my experience and observation go, is more a 
matter of theory than of reality and does not lighten the 
disciplinary load very much. 
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Student Advisory System: 

The second or nine o’clock period teacher acts as the 
adviser of the pupils who come to her at that period. To 
allow time for the advisory activities, fifteen minutes are 
added to the nine o’clock period. These activities consist 
of talks by the teachers on vocational information, current 
events and various topics; talks by pupils on the same sub- 
jects; communications to the class by its representative in 
the Student Government House of Representatives; par- 
liamentary drill; school activities, ete. Drives and cam- 
paigns of any sort are put over in this period. The Daily 
Bulletin for all school announcements is read by the Rep- 
resentatives, who take it from the office where it is mim- 
eographed just before nine o’clock. 


Supervised Study: 

We do not have supervised study in the real sense of 
the word. Between recitations our pupils go to study halls 
holding from thirty-five to one hundred pupils, where they 
study any lesson or lessons they wish under the disciplin- 
ary direction of a teacher. Next year, however, we have 
plans for a sixty-five minute period in which approximate- 
ly half the time will be given to study and half to the reci- 
tation, especially for the Junior Department. 

Method of Enrollment: 


Advance enrollment cards, a copy of which is inclosed, 
are given out to the adviser teachers some three weeks be- 
fore the close of the semester. Each pupil with the aid and 
advice of his or her adviser, fills out one of these cards. 
These cards are then returned to the office where the clerks 
tabulate the number of pupils who express their desire to 
enroll in the various subjects offered in the course of study 
which is distributed at the same time the advance enroll- 
ment cards are given out. The data thus obtained serves 
as a basis for the enrollment for the next semester. 


‘ 
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TWO NEW BOOKS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 





L. V. Koos. 





‘‘The Junior High School,’’ by L. V. Koos, Professor 
of Education, University of Minnesota, contains an effec- 
tive discussion of the reorganization of the Junior High 
School, the peculiar functions of the Junior High School, 
the test of the organization, the program of studies, spe- 
cial features of the reorganization, and a discussion of the 
standard Junior High School. 


If it were possible to give a complete copy of the 
table of contents of this volume a more adequate idea of 
it could be formed of what the book contains. On the 
other hand if an opinion has any particular value, it may 
be welcomed. Judging from a first reading this volume 
stands as one of the best discussions of the Jynior High 
School. The author has made a study of long duration 
concerning the characteristics of the Junior High School, 
and prints in his 179 page book the best that he has gained 
from his investigations. Practically every safe and sane 
experiment used in the Junior High School is discussed in 
the light of its advantages and short-comings. Taken as a 
source of general information concerning Junior Figh 
Schools, it gives concretely and lucidly a thorough under- 
standing of the Junior High School movement as it ex- 
ists today. 


The book as a whole is conservative. It can be used 
equally well by the Junior High School principal, teacher 
or the layman who is interested in knowing more about this 
school in which he is about to start his twelve or thirteen 
year old child. Professor Koos gives us a workmanlike 
discussion of the essentials and the possibilities of the re- 
organized school. 


The book was published by the Harcourt Brace and 
’ Howe of New York, in March 1920, 
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Thos. H. Briggs 





In the book, ‘‘The Junior High School,’’ by Thomas 
H. Briggs, Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, we have the result of the author’s year 
of first hand investigation in Junior High Schools in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. On account of its com- 
pleteness in matters of detail, it provides the best sum- 
maries and statistics that have yet been published in book 
form. In addition to what he has discovered while study- 
ing the numerous Junior High Schools he visited, he has 
drawn his information from the best that has been pub- 
lished in educational magazines or in pamphlet form. His 
eighteen page bibliography is a contribution in itself. 


The discussion is taken up from the beginning to end 
in a formal manner such as is greatly desired by those 
who are studying the Junior High School as a project. 
In many cases he permits his references and his authorities 
to settle their own disputes in their own words. But if 
he had given us only his concluding paragraph as the basis 
of his year of Junior High School visiting, the book would 
have been well worth while. He concludes happily that: 


‘‘The Junior High School is accepted in theory, and 
its possibilities have proved so alluring that the movement 
for reorganization is well under way in both urban and 
rural districts. The physical redistribution of the grades 
seems assured; but if, having accomplished that, schoolmen 
rest content, they will have missed the one great education- 
al opportunity of their generation for real educational re- 
form. There is a demand for purposes so clear and so 
cogent that they will result in new curricula, new courses 
of study, new methods of teaching, and new social relation- 
ships—in short, in a new spirit which will make the inter- 
mediate years not only worth while in themselves, but also 
an intelligent inspiration for every child to continue as long 
as profitable the education for which he is by inheritance 
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best fitted. In its essence the Junior High School is a 
device of democracy whereby nurture may co-operate with 
nature to secure the best results possible for each individ- 
ual adolescent as well as for society at large.’’ 


Junior High School Folk! 


ARE YOU COMING IN WITH THE REST OF US? 

A few hundred interested workmen of the Junior High 
Schools of the United States are pooling their experiences 
into the publication entitled The Junior High Clearing 
House, of which three large issues have already appeared. 

Although the first two issues are exhausted the copy 
Number 1 can be found in practically every library of the 
United States in cities over 25,000. Separate sheets from 
the first issues are available, and a few copies of Bulletin 
No. 8—48 pages—are available to those who express 
enough faith in the project to send the $2.00 membership 
fee. One of our members has been kind enough to say 
that each issue published has been worth t':e $2.00 she paid. 
We expect you to believe that the next five issues (which 
will be the only ones and the last published) will be worth 
40 cents each to merit our offer and agreement. We do 
not yet feel justified in reducing the membership fee. 

The enclosed blank is one we are using to open up the 
channels of present Junior High School practice. Be kind 
enough to see that some member of your school gives us 
the information we need whether it does or does not seem 
desirable for your school to be represented by one or more 
members. Bulletin IV will appear about September 25. 

Co-operatingly yours, 
S. 0. ROREM, Manager, 
Junior High Clearing House, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
September 10, 1920. 
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NEXT ISSUE: SOME PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES. 


We omit the results of the questions mailed to colleges, 
to members and interested friends—and we do it without 


apology. The result is so good at present that we decidedly 
wish to wait until it has taken its run. We shall see then 
how earnestly our Junior High School people wish to try 
to meet the Junior High School needs. 

Add yours to the group which is already worthy of 
notice. Opportunity is offered on page No. 39. Tear out 
the page and mail it without delay to us. 
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GIVE US YOUR BEST 


The Junior High Clearing House is not a business; 
it is a one-year SERVICE. Your contribution here and 
now may be of inestimable value to seventh, eighth and 
ninth year pupils of the United States LATER. 


School Position 


, © . 
1. What has vour school done recently to enrich the 


curriculum of seventh, eighth and ninth grades? 


» What means or methods have been used to vitalize 


that formal subject matter? 
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3. What good practices, devices or ‘‘stunt’’ have you 


used with classes in this subject? 


4. State any new or untested plans or methods you 


wish vou could employ with junior high pupils. 
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I am inelosing the inquiry received from you recently. 
We have filled it with material used since the opening of 
our Junior High School in 1918. 


We make much of extra curricula activities such as 
clubs, operettas, short plays, school assembly, athletic 
work and our school paper. These things are planned 
and managed by pupils with a teacher as advisor. 


Our gymnasium work carries a health program and 
is a matter of corrected gymnasties, rather than the reg- 
ular physical training work. We have a supervisor in 
charge, but the Junior High School employs its own teacher. 


Our mathematics runs as follows: 


Grade Seven—‘Arithmetic and Constructional Geom- 
etry. 

Grade Eight—Algebra and Arithmetic. 

Grade Nine—Algebra, Simple Trigonometry and Ge- 
ometry. 

Our social science includes in 


Grade Seven—Geography and European Background 
for American History. 


Grade Fight—Civies and U. S. History. 
Grade Nine—Ancient History. 


Science is required of all seventh and eighth graders. 
The course runs ni seventh grade, simple project work and 
hird study. No text. 


In eighth grade we have a science text and devote part 
time to hygiene. In the ninth grade our course is general 
science. 


Home Economies is required of all girls in the seventh 
and eighth grades, and mannal training of all the boys in 
those two grades. 


Physical training is required of all pupils. 


We’re finding our work grows every year and more 
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boys and girls are enrolled for at least a year more of 
work than under the old plan. Although our building is 
new and large we are crowded to the limit this year with 
our 400 students in the Junior High. 


Zour ‘‘Clearing House’’ is certainly a boon to the 
cause of Junior Highs and you deserve much commenda- 


tion for the work you are doing. 
Yours very truly, 


Lottie M. Jones. 





